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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


Vil. 


] N September, 1828, the naturalist left 

London for Paris. One of his first 
acts on reaching that city was to call, in 
company with Swainson, on the great 
Cuvier, whose advice and recommendation 
were of the greatest service to him. He 
also met Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Cuvier’s 
report on Audubon’s work to the Academy 
of Sciences was extremely favorable—even 
laudatory. Coming from the pen of so 
learned a man, it carried the greatest pos- 
sible weight. Audubon soon found, how- 
ever, that the price of the work was so large 
that there was little hope of obtaining many 
subscribers in France. 

At the end of October, 1828, he returned 
to London, and settled down to a winter of 
hard work, during which he painted among 
other things the large picture of the eagle and 
the lamb, and the dogand pheasants. Mean- 
time the work on his plates had been going on 
without interruption. For some time, how- 
ever, his thoughts had been turned toward 
America, and in the early spring he decided 
to revisit this country, and after a long and 
stormy voyage in the packet ship Columbia 
he arrived in New York in April. Most of 
the summer and autumn was occupied in 
excursions to New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
for the purpose of studying the birds of the 
different regions, and then crossing the 
Alleghanies he went by steamboat to Louis- 
ville, where he saw his son Victor, and then 
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to Bayou Sara, where his wife was. Here 
he remained until January, always busily 
occupied in studying the habits of birds, 
looking for new species, and making draw- 
ings of those birds and mammals which 
were needed to complete his series. His 
earnestness and energy excited the wonder 
of those to whom the delights of studying 
nature were unknown. Having made many 
needed additions to his collections, he began 
to think of returning to England to look 
after the progress of his work there. Early 
in January he started for Louisville, accom- 
panied by Mme. Audubon, and after a short 
stay there, went to Washington, where he 
met President Jackson and many other well. 
known men of the time. Stopping on the 
way at Baltimore and Philadelphia, he went 
on to New York, where he and his wife em- 
barked for England. In London he found 
his work progressing to his satisfaction, and 
learned that his subscription list had fallen 
away scarcely at all. There, too, he learned 
that he had been elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, an honor which he highly 
appreciated. 

Now money began to be needed to push 
on the work of engraving his plates, for 
some of his subscribers failed to pay their 
subscriptions promptly. Audubon, there- 
fore, had recourse once more to his facile 
pencil, and soon obtained the necessary 
funds. Then, with Mme. Audubon, he 
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started out to find new subscribers, and 
after visiting several English towns, finally 
arrived at Edinburgh, where they spent the 
winter, 

Soon after his arrival in Edinburgh, 
Audubon began the preparation of his ‘“‘Orni- 
thological Biography of the Birds of Amer- 
ica.” In this he was somewhat at a dis- 
advantage, on account of his imperfect 
knowledge of English.. He was fortunate 
enough to secure for assistance in this 
work the services of William MacGillivray 
of Edinburgh, a naturalist and anatomist 
fully qualified to correct the somewhat 
rough manuscript which Audubon turned 
over to him. The work went on through 
the winter, and by hard and unceasing 
effort the first volume was completed early 
in March, 1831, and was enthusiastically 
received. 

In September, 1831, Audubon returned 
once more to America; this time with the 
object of proceeding to the South and West, 
where he felt sure there were many varieties 
of birds wholly unknown to him. The 
winter he spent in East Florida, and late in 
the following summer, accompanied by 
Mme. Audubon and his two sons, he madea 
journey to Maine, of both of which excur- 
sions he has left most interesting accounts, 
which will be referred to later. 

In the autumn Audubon decided to send 
his son Victor to England to superintend 
the engraving of the “ Birds,” and to look 
after his English interests, wishing himself 
to spend another year in America. 

That winter and the next summer Audu- 
bon spent in Boston working on old draw- 
ings, making sketches of new birds, and 
taking short excursions to the surround- 
ing country, the longest of which was to 
Labrador, a journey occupying three months. 
On his return, after resting in New York 
for three weeks, and sending thirty draw- 
ings to England, the indefatigable natural- 
ist started once more for Florida, taking 
with him Mme. Audubon and his son John 
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In Philatlelphia, instead of gaining subscrip- 
tions for his book, he was arrested for an 
old partnership debt, and had it not been 
for the kind offices of his friend, William 
Norris, he would have been imprisoned. 
This occurrence inspired him with some 
rather bitter reflections in regard to his 
former business transactions. After this 
unpleasant experience they journeyed slowly 
southward, stopping in Washington to try 
to arrange for Government aid in an expedi- 
tion to the Rocky Mountains, which he even 
then contemplated. He received but little 
encouragement from General Cass, then 
Secretary of War. Proceeding southward 
they reached Charleston, where they were 
hospitably received by the Rev. John Bach- 
man. ‘The expedition to Florida was for 
the time abandoned, and the winter was spent 
near Charleston. Then, owing to pressing 
letters from his son Victor, urging his 
return to England, Audubon journeyed 
north, and in April, 1834, with his wife and 


.son John, he sailed from New York for 


Liverpool. There is very little of interest 
to record for some months after Audubon’s 
arrival in England. His time was spent in 
looking for subscribers to his book, and in 
work connected with it until the autumn of 
1834, when he removed his family to 
Edinburgh, where they spent eighteen 
months, during which time Audubon was 
principally occupied in writing. 

After leaving Edinburgh the Audubon 
family settled in London, and there the 
naturalist left his wife and eldest son, while 
he with John returned to America to make 
his lorg deferred journey to the South. It 
was doubtless a great joy to Audubon to be 
once more in America, and he spent some 
months in visiting Boston, Philadelphia and 
Washington, and in renewing his acquaint- 
ance with his old friends, but the serious 
object of his journey was not forgotten, 
and the early autumn of 1836 found him in 
Charleston. He made short excursions to 
the neighboring sea islands and to Florida, 
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but owing to the Seminole war, which was 
then raging, he was unable to penetrate 
far into the interior of the country. Finally 
he left Charleston for Texas, with the ob- 
ject of exploring the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

It was during this winter spent in Charles- 
ton that his work on the “Quadrupeds of 
North America” was begun. The Texas ex- 
pedition, which occupied two months, was not 
particularly satisfactory, and was a great 
strain upon Audubon’s strength. He was 
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glad to return to Charleston, where he rested 
for a short time, and then he again visited 
England. 

Only allowing himself a short time with 
his family, Audubon went to Edinburgh, 
where he once more devoted himself to werk 
upon his “Ornithological Biography.” Hay- 
ing completed this work, which was pub- 
lished in May, 1839, he left Edinburgh for 
the last time, and with his family returned 
to New York, where the remainder of his 
days were spent. 


THE WOOD THRUSH. 


Y far the sweetest songster among the 
more familiar birds of our Northern 
forests is the Wood Thrush. His notes are 
few in number, but their wild, sweet melody 
is incomparably superior to that of our best 
known songsters. The metallic rattle of 
the bobolink is rich and pleasing, the sad 
quavering whistle of the meadowlark is very 
sweet, the pipe of the song sparrow and the 
twitter of the bluebird, first songs of spring, 
have a charm that is all their own, but none 
of these sounds, delightful though they be, 
can match the tones of the Wood Thrush, 
as with drooping wings, perched on one of 
the loftiest branches of some great tree, he 
salutes the rising or the setting sun. 
The Wood Thrush is usually regarded as 
a solitary bird, an inhabitant of the deep 
forests, where he dwells by himself. This 
idea, while it fits well enough with his sur- 
roundings in Some cases, is not always true. 
The Thrush does prefer large forest trees, 
but is quite as much at home in open 
meadowy lands, where the trees stand far 


apart and there are wide stretches of lawn 


varied with clumps of undergrowth. In 
such localities the birds may often be found 
in abundance, and be seen and heard to 
great advantage. 

Although its summer range extends north 
to New England and to Canada West, the 
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Wood Thrush is rather a southern species, 
scarcely reaching the State of Maine. It is 
found as far west as Dakota and in eastern 
Kansas, and winters on the Gulf Coast and 
in Central America. It usually reaches the 
Middle States early in the month of May, 
making its appearance at about the same 
time as the catbird and the Baltimore 
oriole. At first it is a little shy about 
showing itself, and the observer is often 
first notified of its arrival by hearing its 
sweet notes in the early morning, 

Not long after its coming the mating 
takes place, and preparations for nest build- 
ing are begun. The chosen situation varies 
greatly. Sometimes the nest is placed high 
up on the stout limb of a towering forest 
tree, or again on one of the lower limbs of 
a young hemlock, or sometimes even on a 


slender sapling and not more than three or 


four feet from the ground, but whatever its 
position, it is always securely saddled either 
on a crotch or a large limb, so that its posi- 
tion is very firm, and there is but little 
danger of its being dislodged by the storms 
of summer. It is formed without of dried 
leaves, with small twigs and the stems of 
weeds. Upon this foundation is placed a 
mat of dried grass, and then a coating of 
mud, which, as in the case of the robin, is 
shaped by the bird's breast into a deep cup. 
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The lining consists of fine black fibrous 
roots, which form a fine background to set 
off the four or five beautiful light blue eggs. 
When the nest is approached the parents 
manifest great distress, flying rapidly from 
branch to branch, and uttering a somewhat 
low guttural cluck or guank, If the nest is 
visited frequently, however, they seem to 
become accustomed to the stranger, and at 
length receive his visits with equanimity. 
The Wood Thrush seenis to have a great 
fancy for using in the construction of its 
nest bits of new spaper and white rags. 
These are worked into the foundation, and 
often the ends of the strips of cloth may 
hang down a foot or eighteen inches below 
the nest, and thus frequently lead to its dis- 
covery. A somewhat amusing instance of 
its fondness for building material of this 
description came under our notice some 
years ago. An old Irish serving woman had 
removed the lace border from her best Cap, 
and after washing it, had spread it on the 


grass near the house to dry and bleach in 


the sun. A few hours later, when she went 
to get it, it was nowhere to be found, which 
seemed very mysterious, as none of the 
other clothes had been disturbed. The 
owner of the cap border concluded that it 
had been stolen, and was loud in her de- 
nunciations of the thieves who would take 
the property of a poor lone woman. These 
thieves were detected a few weeks later in 
a pair of Wood Thrushes, whose nest was 
found about sixty yards from the spot from 
which the article had been taken, Hang- 
ing from the foundation of the nest was the 
stolen cap border, which, after the young 
had left the nest, was restored to its owner, 
not at all the worse for its use as building 
material. 

The young of the Wood Thrush are fed 
almost wholly on insects, of which these 
birds must destroy a great many. The 
earth worm forms a considerable portion of 
their food, and the birds may frequently be 
seen hunting for these in the grass, precisely 
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after the manner of the robin. Just as he 
does, the Wood Thrush hops a few steps, 
then pauses and stands for an instant, with 
his head cocked on one side, as if listening; 
then he gives a few vigorous digs at the 
ground with his sharp bill, and presently 
drags to the light a long worm, which he 
bears off in triumph to his hungry family. 

The young Wood Thrush is easily reared 
in confinement. He thrives on crumbs of 
bread or crackers soaked in milk, and on 
finely minced raw beef. Berries are accept- 
able to him, and he likes an occasional 
raisin. A pair that we once had in an avi- 
ary were the tamest of the thirty or forty 
birds in the large cage, and would often 
alight on head, arm or hand, as we were 
preparing the food or putting things in 
order. They were always on the watch 
for one operation, that of filling the water 
dishes. It often happened that while this 
was being done a little water would be 
spilled, and as it soaked into the sand on the 
floor and disappeared, the birds would fly 
down and peck at it very energetically, evi- 
dently thinking that because it moved it 
must be something alive. It was interest- 
ing to watch the progress made in music by 
one of these youngsters during his first win- 
ter. He began to sing during the late 
autumn, and at first his notes were a mere 
murmur, scarcely audible at a distance of a 
few feet. Gradually they became louder 
and more definite, though as yet not par- 
taking at all of the character of the Wood 
Thrush’s song, but toward spring his im- 
provement became much more rapid, and 
by the time the wild thrushes had returned 
he was really a very fair singer. 

All who have written about the Wood 
Thrush have been enthusiastic in praise 
of its song. This is heard chiefly in the 
early morning, up to 10 o'clock, and at 
evening just before sunset. It is not un- 
usual, however, to hear the songsters at any 
hour of the day in cloudy, damp weather; 
and during a rain storm, just before it clears 
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off, the woods are likely to be vocal with 
their sweet notes. The song continues 
from the time of their arrival in spring 
until the late summer, which is perhaps only 
another way of saying that it lasts through 
the breeding season. 

At the approach of autumn the families 
break up, and from this time on the birds 
are seen only singly. Now their diet un- 
dergoes a change, and they feed more on 
berries, those of the dogwood, the choke 
cherry and the juniper being favorites with 
them. 

When migrating, the Wood Thrush never 
moves in flocks. Each bird pursues its 
journey by itself, and all move deliberately 
southward, seeming to prefer to travel by 
short stages along hedgerows and through 
the woods rather than to take—at least dur- 
ing the hours of daylight—more extended 
flights. 
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destroys some useful insects, those which 
prey upon noxious species, but on the whole 
it is probable that the balance is in favor of 
this beautiful songster. Certainly, even if 
this were doubtful, his sweet voice should 
turn the scale in his favor, and he should 
be sedulously protected. 

The Wood Thrush is about 8 in. in length, 
and measures 13 across its extended wings. 
The tail is short and is composed of twelve 
feathers. The feathers of the head can be 
erected into aslight crest. The color above 
is a bright reddish brown, the tail and 
wings a little darker, and the rump inclining 
to olive. The eyes are surrounded by a 
whitish ring. The lower parts are white, 
thickly spotted, except on the throat; middle 
of the breast, belly and under tail coverts, 
with blackish brown. The bill is brown 
above and flesh color below, and the feet 
and legs flesh colored. The iris is dark 


The investigations of Professor S. A. brown. Our illustration is after Audubon’s 
Forbes have shown that the Wood Thrush plate. 
BYRAM AND GHOPAL. 


HE following morning the Faquirs 
arose betimes, and as there were 
numerous travelers at the Serai, it was not 
long before meat offerings and drink offer- 
ings were laid before Byram. 

Byram ate sparingly, but Ghopal, who 
had never had so well-spread a table, ate 
voraciously. After he had filled himself 
with bread and milk and rice, he was very 
skillful in finding corners for the dried dates; 
but all things earthly must come to an end, 
and so at last did Ghopal’s breakfast. As 
on the previous morning, there were poor 
women of low caste in waiting, who removed 
all that remained, and_ our travelers were 
abroad betimes, making the round of the 
bazaar, where the news of their arrival had 
been published over night. The shop- 
keepers gave their coppers freely, but the 
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bazaar was not a large one, and the whole 
collection barely reached one rupee (fifty 
cents). 

Near the outskirts of the town they heard 
a woman weeping bitterly, and Byram said, 
“Let us go in and inquire into this matter,” 

They entered the door, which led by a 
narrow passage into a small court yard, 
where a woman was sitting on a charpoy, 
weeping. 

“What ails thee, good woman?” asked 
Byram. 

“Alas, holy Faquir,” said she, “my hus- 
band is far away, and my only child is dead, 
and I have no money to buy wood to burn 
his body.’ 

“What caste are you?” asked Byram. 

“We are of the goldsmith caste, natives 
of the Bhagirathi Valley,” said the woman, 
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“and strangers here, and my man has been 
absent six months and I have no tidings of 
him” 

“Have you no jewels?” asked Ghopal. 

“No, worthy Faquir,” said she, “the bunya 
has them all for my debt, and will not ad- 
vance half a rupee (twenty-five cents) for 
wood.” 

Then Byram took out a rupee from his 
girdle, and handed the woman, saying, “‘ Go 
and get wood and burn the child, and get 
food for thyself, and when that is done it 
may be thy husband will return.” 

“Oh, holy Faquir,’” said the woman, “I 
cannot kiss thy feet, for thou hast none, but 


let me kiss the feet of him that bears thee 
about to deeds of mercy,” and she flung 
herself on the ground and would have kissed 
Ghopal’s feet, but Ghopal sprang backward, 
and Byram said: 

“Not so, good woman, go and burn thy 
child and give thanks to Brahma who sent 
us.” 

Then they left the town and went on their 
way to the next town in silence. After they 
had traveled a mile or so, Byram asked: 

“What thinkest thou, Ghopal, of my char- 
ity to the woman? Was the rupee well ap- 
plied ?”’ 

“The money was thine,” said Ghopal, 
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and I find no fault with the manner of its 
disposal.” 

“But supposing,” said Byram, “I had 
had no money but that on which thou hast 
a lien, what objection wouldst thou have 
raised in this case?”’ 

“The burning her child’s body was a 
pious duty,” said Ghopal, ‘and I can find 
no fault with thy charity, but hadst thou 
sought to relieve her with the money on 
which I have a lien, the thought of my loss 
might have sharpened my wits.” 

Another mile or so was passed in silence, 
which was abruptly broken Ey Ghopal ask- 
ing, ‘Say, Byram. There must be a great 
many people in all India?” 

“About two hundred millions,” said By- 
ram. 

“Most of them very poor ?’’ asked Ghopal. 

“Yes,” said Byram, “there are a great 
many very poor people.” 

“Quite a number of people must die 
every day?” 

““Yes—about twenty-five thousand peo- 
ple, old and young, die every day.” 

“And a great many of these leave wives 
or children or parents who, like the Sunari,* 
want money for wood to burn their dead ?”’ 

“Every day’s sun sets on many troubled 
hearts,” said Byram. 

“Perhaps in all India there may have 
been five hundred such cases of distress as 
the poor Sunari’s this day?” 

“Tt is quite possible,” said Byram. 

“And to how many of these do you sup- 
pose Brahma sent a benevolent Faquir to 
relieve that distress ?”’ 

Byram was silent a few moments, and 
then asked: 

“Say, Ghopal, how many people do you 
suppose there are in all India ready to 
devote their lives to Brahma, and apply 
their means to relieve the sufferings of his 
creatures ?”” 

“Well, I suppose not a great many,” said 
Ghopal. 


* Goldsmith’s wife. 
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“Do you suppose there is one for every 
case of distress that arises?” 

“I fear,” said Ghopal, “there are a hun- 
dred cases of distress for every person will- 
ing and able to relieve it,”’ 

“Consequently,” said Byram, “Brahma 
has not a messenger available for every 
case. If any man wants to devote himself 
to the relief of suffering, Brahma will direct 
him to the necessitous. If relief fails to 
reach all who are in distress, it is not be- 
cause Brahma lacks sympathy, but because 
he lacks messengers.” 

Again Ghopal plodded on in silence un- 
til they came to a little clump of acacia 
trees standing by a well, in a field, a short 
distance from the road. 

“Let us go in and get a drink of water 
and rest a little,” said Ghopal. 

“Good,” said Byram, and they went in, 
and the farmer and his men, who were at 
the well, hastened and set the charpoy for 
Byram; and they themselves with Ghopal 
Sat on the ground and smoked a few whifts 
from the hookah in turns. 

The conversation with the farmers was 
not very elevating; they asked the price of 
grain in distant towns, not because they 
wanted to know, but simply to make con- 
versation, and our travelers, having rested 
and refreshed themselves, proceeded on 
their journey. 

But scarcely had they gone a hundred 
paces, when, before reaching the high road, 
Byram called “Halt!” with a suddenness 
which startled Ghopal, and filled him with a 
dread suspense; for the thought flashed 
through his mind that Byram must have 
dropped the money from his girdle. 

“You should look where you are going,” 
said Byram quietly, “you came very near 
treading on that worm there, a little in ad- 
vance to the right.” 

“Was that all?” said Ghopal. 

“All!” exclaimed Byram. ‘“ What, think 
you, would my father's pious act avail, if 1 
could see with indifference another tread 
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on a worm, or if I had failed to arrest 
thy footsteps when thou wert in the very 
act of setting thy foot on a worm inadvert- 
ently ?”’ 

“Thy father was doubtless a very pious 
man,” said Ghopal, pursuing his way, “but 
pardon me if I add that, in respect of the 
act which made thee dependent on me, his 
piety was too exalted. A worm, too, the 
meanest of all living creatures! Surely 
Brahma cares little for worms.” 

“Brahma gives evidence of his care for 
all his creatures, the least as well as the 
greatest, by providing food for them, and 
from every creature he exacts a service in 
return for his food. That Brahma cares for 
the worm is due simply to the benevolence 
of his disposition, but that man should care 
for the worm is a matter of moral obliga- 
tion, for the service which Brahma exacts 
from the worm is for man’s benefit, and is 
so important as to place us under deep 
obligations to these lowly creatures, which 
are certainly not mean if we measure them 
by the importance of their labors to human 
welfare.” 

“Human welfare!” echoed Ghopal, “Why, 
what can an earthworm do for man! I 
yield the point freely as regards the white 
ants, they are intelligent little creatures, for 
although they cannot talk, they must have 
a great deal of sense to live in communities 
with king and queen and soldier and citizen 
classes, and orderly forms of social govern- 
ment. Besides, all that the white ant does 
for man is to eat timber, and that the worms, 
I am sure, cannot do.” 

‘‘ Nevertheless,” said Byram, “the worms 
are more immediately important to man 
than even the white ant. The soil prepared 
by these latter is the best soil for timber, 
but not stimulating enough for grass and 
grain; the soil created by the worms is, on 
the contrary, adapted to grass and grain 
crops.” 

‘But how do the worms make soil?” said 
Ghopal. “They do not eat timber, and 
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the upper soil, as you showed me, is made 
of timber after transformation by the white 
ants.”’ 

“All good soil,” said Byram, “is made of 
animal and vegetable remains, mixed with 
the sand and clay of the earth. As long as 
the earth was covered with forest, the white 
ants and other creatures which prey on dead 
wood had the most important world’s work 
thrown on their shoulders, but when man 
cleared away the forest and began to culti- 
vate the plain, Brahma sent him the earth- 
worm to help him.” 

“Well,” said Ghopal, after a short pause, 
“what does the earthworm do?” 

“In the first place,” said Byram, “he eats 
the grass roots as fast as they decay, and 
all other animal and vegetable remains, 
which are buried in the soil, and what is 
left on the surface he himself buries, so as 
to make it damp and soft. In the next place 
he eats the soil itself along with the organic 
remains. There, look at that little pyramid,”’ 
continued Byram, directing Ghopal’s atten- 
tion to a worm’s casting about three inches 
high on the side of the road, “pick it up and 
examine it.” 

As Ghopal lifted it a worm rapidly wrig- 
gled out of it and disappeared in his hole, 
which was immediately below the casting. 

“Did you ever examine one before?” 
asked Byram, seeing Ghopal examining it 
curiously and in silence. 

“Never,” said Ghopal, “it is wonderful. 
Say now, Byram, did a worm make this?” 

“Yes,” said Byram, “not only did the 
worm you saw build this mound, and that 
within the last ten days, but all that earth 
has passed through his body in that period, 
mixed with as much vegetable and animal 
matter as he wanted for food. All the top 
soil passes through his stomach, as often as 
it gets mixed with enough undigested vege- 
table and animal matter to render it nutri- 
tious; and as the workers bring their cast- 
ings to the surface, where they soon get 
broken down, they are constantly covering 
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up every leaf and blade of grass and dead 
insect that lies on the surface, and thus 
passing it through that first stage of slow 
decay which fits it for their digestive or- 
gans. If a farmer throws a load of half- 
rotted stable manure and straw on the land, 
it will take several years to decay, and then 
want twenty plowings to mix it thor- 
oughly with the earth, so that every blade 
of wheat would find equal nutriment; but 
the worms pass the whole through their 
stomachs in one season, and mix it far more 
intimately with the soil than man could do 
it. But that is not all. The animal and 
vegetable matters, after passing through the 
worm’s stomach, have a higher value as 
manure than they had before. Then you 
must consider, too, the number of worms 
which die every year and enrich the soil 
with their own bodies.” 

The discussion was continued over the 
whole journey, and now that Ghopal's atten- 
tion was directed to the worms’ castings, he 
was astonished at their number, and the 
enormous importance of the work the worms 
were engaged in, but what astonished him 
most of all was that his eyes had so long 
rested on these castings without seeing 
them, or dreaming of the changes they 
wrought in the earth’s surface, or the im- 
portance of the worm’s labors to man. 

“By the Holy Brahma,” said Ghopal, as 
they neared the end of their day’s journey, 
“but I begin to think that I, and not only 
I, but all the men I ever met, are fools. 
Tell, O Byram, how didst thou learn all 
these things? Did Brahma himself instruct 
thee?” 

“Yes, truly,” said Byram, “but not by 
word of mouth; for man’s ear is not attuned 
to the voice of Brahma that he should un- 
derstand him. He gave us eyes to behold 
his creatures, and as much intelligence as 
enables me to conclude that everything 
that Brahma has created is for man's bene- 
fit, if he had only understanding and in- 
sight to recognize it.” 
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At that moment Ghopal espied a wild 
bee’s hive, and coveted the honey, but as he 
had experience in robbing wild bees, he 
contented himself with longing. Presently 
he exclaimed, “O, wise Byram, dost thou 
verily assert that the bee’s sting is a benefit 
to man?” 

“The bee,” said Byram, “is most assur- 
edly a blessing to humanity, and his sting 
was not given him without a wise purpose.” 

“I do not doubt,” said Ghopal, “that the 
sting is very useful to the bees. It helps 
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BOBOLINK ; REEDBIRD ; RICEBIRD. 


HE bobolink, as he is known in the 
Northern States, is a black bird witha 
creamy buff patch on the back of his neck, 
and white blotches on his shoulders and at 
the base of his tail. Seeing him for the 
first time people are struck with the fact 
that the light colors usually found on the 
breast are on his back, and say he looks as 
if his clothes were turned around. In the 
fall moult the bobolink loses his striking 
plumage, becoming yellowish-brown, like 
the female. In this condition he goes to 
the rice fields, where he is known as the 
ricebird. 

The bobolink is a meadow bird, living and 
nesting in the grass. He has the labored 
flight of the meadowlark, but has not her 
habit of flying in a direct oblique line 
from the ground. When he soars he does 
it in a peculiar way, turning his wings 
down, so that from a distance he looks like 
an open umbrella. When he is getting 
ready to light in the grass, he puts them 
up sail fashion, and the umbrella seems to 
be turned inside out. Indeed, from the 
skillful way in which he uses hts wings and 
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them to defend their honey—but you said 
but a moment since that everything that 
Brahma had created is for man’s benefit. I 
will dispute that point with thee and chal- 
lenge thee to show any benefit which the 
bee's sting has conferred or is likely to con 
fer on man.” 

“We are at the town now,” said Byram, 
“and the worm has given thee subject for 
reflection for one day. I will consider the 
subject of the bee’s sting and dispute with 
thee on the morrow.” 


WORKERS.* 
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tail to balance and steer himself, one might 
think he had been trained for an acrobat. 
The bobolink sings in the grass, and on 
low trees and bushes, but his most animated 
song is given on the wing. 

On page 9 of Thoreau’s “ Summer,” and 
page 102-104 of Burroughs’ “Birds and 
Poets,” you will find interesting descriptions 
of the bobolink’s song, which, as Mr. Bur- 
roughs says, varies somewhat according to 
locality. 

The most exuberantly happy of all our 
birds, he seems to contain the essence of 
all the summer joy and sunshine. “ Bodo- 
linkum-linkum-dea-dea-dea” he warbles away, 
the notes fairly tumbling over each other 
as they pour out of his throat. Up from 
the midst of the buttercups and daisies he 
starts, flies along a little way, and sings this 
joyous jubilate with such light-hearted fervor 
that he is glad to sink down on the stem of 
some sturdy young timothy before giving 
his last burst of song. 


BELTED KINGFISHER. 


If you are in the vicinity of a river or 
stream at any time, and think you hear an 
alarm clock going off, you want to look 
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about for a kingfisher. He is the most 
marked of the trillers, having a loud, rapid 
call that, as Mr. Burroughs so aptly ex- 
presses it, suggests an alarm. Thoreau 
spells it out as “cr-r-ack-cr-r-ack.” He is 
generally on the wing as he makes it, and 
if you look up in time, you will see a 
large, ungainly, navy blue ‘bird, with a 
white collar,a heavy, crested head, and such 
a short tail that you wonder what makes 
him fly so queerly—his wings seem to be 
too far back. But if he lights on a dead 
stub by the water, so that you can see his 
compact, oily plumage, so well adapted to 
cold plunges, you will think him a very 
handsome fellow in spite of the fact that he 
is topheavy. He sits like the flycatchers, 
but without any of their nervousness, and 
watches the unsuspecting fish that are com- 
ing toward the surface. Before they know 
what has happened ‘they are in his great 
bill, wriggling about helplessly, as he flies 
through the air back to the stub where he 
will devour them at his leisure. ’ 

In Thoreau’s “Summer,” under the date 
of June 12, is a careful description of this 
fishing habit. He says: “Scared a kingfisher 
on a bough over Walden. As he flew off, 
he hovered two or three times thirty or forty 
feet above the pond, and at last dove and 
apparently caught a fish, with which he flew 
off low over the water to a tree.” 

He generally builds his nest in holes 
along the banks of rivers and streams, and 
the eggs are a beautiful ivory white. As 
the kingfisher spends most of his time on 
the wing, his feet are small and weak, Mr. 
Burroughs says of him: 

“The halcyon or kingfisher is a good 
guide when you go to the woods. He will 
not insure smooth water or fair weather, but 
he knows every stream and lake like a book, 
and will take you to the wildest and most 
unfrequented places. Follow his rattle and 
you shall see the course of every trout and 
salmon stream on the continent. * * * 
His time is the time of the trout, too, 
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namely, from April to September. He 
makes his subterranean nest in the bank of 
some favorite stream, and then goes on long 
excursions up and down and over woods and 
mountains to all the waters within reach, 
always fishing alone, the true angler that 
he is, his fellow keeping far ahead or be- 
hind, or taking the other branch. He loves 
the sound of a waterfall, and will sit a long 
time on a dry limb overhanging the pool 
below it, and, forgetting his occupation, 
brood over his own memories and fancies.” 


OVENBIRD; GOLDEN-CROWNED THRUSH. 


Another form of the trill is given by the 
ovenbird. It has not the peculiar “alarm” 
quality of the kingfisher’s cry, but is very 
loud and rapid. Mr. Burroughs has aptly 
described it by the word ¢each-er. It seems 
to beat upon the air as it grows louder and 
louder, increasing in intensity, volume and 
rapidity untilthe end. Mr. Bicknell speaks 
of it very happily, and at the same time 
describes the rarer song of the bird. He 
says: ‘The ordinary song of the ovenbird, 
but for its inseparable association with the 
quiet recesses of summer woods, would 
certainly seem to us monotonous and com- 
monplace; and the bird’s persistent reitera- 
tion of this plain song might well lead us to 
believe that it had no higher vocal capa- 
bility. But it is now well known that, on 
occasion, as if sudden emotion carried it 
beyond the restrictions that ordinarily beset 
its expression, it bursts forth with a wild 
outpouring of intricate and melodious song. 
This song is produced on the wing, oftenest 
when the spell of evening is coming over 
the woods. Sometimes it may be heard as 
an outburst of vesper melody carried above 
the foliage of the shadowy forest and de- 
scending and dying away with the waning 
twilight.” 

Mr. Bicknell speaks only of the two dis- 
tinct songs, but I have heard the two com- 
bined. The outbreak of high, rapid, con- 
fused notes being interlarded with the 
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low-pitched conversational trilling seach’ er, 
teach'er. By increasing the confusion, this 
adds greatly to the effect of excitement 
spoken of by Mr. Bicknell. Though most 
common at evening or in the night, I have 
frequently heard this medley in both morn- 
ing and afternoon, 

The rhythm and volume of this interest- 
ing song in its simplest form may be sug- 
gested by the syllables whee’he, whee'he, 
whee'ha, he'he'ha, increasing in volume to- 
ward the middle and diminishing in inten- 
sity again at the close, unlike the ordinary 
trill. 

Ordinarily the trill is the clue that helps 
you in looking for the ovenbird. When 
you hear it close at hand, and you fail to 
see him on a tree, look about carefully on 
the ground among the bushes; and if you 
see a bird, the size of the white-throated 
sparrow, walking, scratching like a hen 
among the dead leaves, or tossing them 
aside with his bill, you may be quite sure 
that you have found your friend. On closer 
inspection he proves to have an olive-green 
back and a white breast, spotted thickly 
like athrush’s. His crown is orange-brown 
and has two black stripes converging to- 
ward the bill. This, however, is generally 
obscure. 

The house of the ovenbird, from which 
he gets his name, varies in style of roofing, 
but the commonest type of architecture 
may well be represented by the first nest 
I ever found. It was a bright morning in 
June, and while walking through the edge 
of a grove of young maples, a brown shadow 
started up from under my feet and disap- 
peared in the woods. On looking down I 
saw, by the side of a blooming Solomon's 
seal, what at the first glance seemed to be 
a bunch of dry leaves—one of the thousand 
that are pushed up by mice, or the crowd- 
ing spring flowers, and that you flatten 
down every few steps in an undergrowth 
woods. The hint given by the fleeting 
shadow, however, could not be ignored, 
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and I stooped down to examine the bunch. 
I felt it over eagerly—one, two, three sides, 
no opening; the fourth, my fingers slipped 
in—it was the famous ovenbird’s nest that 
I had been looking for ever since I was a 
child. In an instant I was on my handy 
and knees peering into the mysterious hole, 
How interesting! There lay five exquisite 
little eggs, their irregular brown speckles 
centering in a crown about the larger end. 
What a wonderful architect the little crea- 
ture seemed! Her snug house had an 
arched roof lined so smoothly with soft 
dry leaves as to suggest a fretwork ceil- 
ing. What a tiny palace of beauty the 
golden-crowned queen of the thrushes had 
made! What mystery that bunch of leaves 
contained! The little brown lady might 
have been sitting at the mouth of a fairy 
cave. The next day three of the eggs 
were hatched, and such absurd looking 
little things might well have been taken for 
bird gnomes. They seemed all mouth and 
eyeball. Little red appendages took the 
place of wings, and tufts of gray down on 
the skin covering the eyeballs answered for 
a coat of feathers. Even when they were 
feebly throwing up their heads and opening 
their great yellow throats for worms, their 
eyes were closed fast, giving them an un- 
canny appearance. 

The same day I had the good fortune to 
stumble upon another nest. This was of 
substantially the same character, though 
built more of fine roots. I made several 
visits to the first brood, and when the little 
ones had flown, found to my surprise that 
the grass around the mouth of the nest had 
been pulled together, so as to leave only a 
round hole just large enough for the bird 
to goin and out. Why had this been done? 
For some time I was quite at a loss to ac- 
count for it, but I had noticed from the 
outset that this bird acted differently from 
any mother ovenbirds I had ever seen. 
During all my visits to her nest I had 
never known her to utter a syllable or 
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come near me, while the others had always 
smacked their bills incessantly and flown 
about in the most distraught manner. Now, 
could this have been from superior intelli- 
gence, and had she taken this surer method, 
as she supposed, for protecting the young 
from the danger of my inspection? 

The most terrified ovenbird that I have 
ever seen I found on the hillside of a dense 
portion of the same woods. She began her 
suspicious smacking as soon as we came in 
sight, but although we hunted for the nest 
very carefully we could not find a trace of 
it. We. sat down on a log and waited for 
her to show it to us, but that did no good. 
She confined herself to a radius of about 
three rods, but selecting saplings at extreme 
points would fly from one to the other, in- 
specting us anxiously; all the while wag- 
ging her tail nervously up and down and 
keeping up a monotonous smacking. Find- 
ing her as incorrigible as the mosquitoes, 
and realizing the approach of the dinner 
hour, my friend and I decided to start 
for home. But in our case the gods fa- 
vored the cowardly, for as we were brand- 
ishing our maple twigs in the faces of the 
pursuing punkies and mosquitoes, we sud- 
denly started up the little family we had 
been hunting for. They ran out from 
among the leaves under our feet and scud- 
ded off in all directions. My two dogs 
started after them, and in the rush and 
scramble that followed we had all we could 
do to save the little creatures’ lives. Inthe 
midst of the confusion the terrified mother 
bird flew down on the ground and began 
trailing in the most pitifully excited manner. 
She spread out her wings and tail, dragging 
them along the ground as if she were quite 
helpless. But finding that we would not 
accept that decoy, and seeing that her little 
ones had hidden away under the leaves, 
she tried another plan; and walked once 
slowly back and forth for about a rod on 
the side away from her young. As the 
dogs were perfectly quiet now, and we had 
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not moved since the first alarm, she then 
made a detour and risked an examination 
of the place where the little birds had dis- 
appeared. By this time, having seen what 
we wanted, and feeling that we had given 
the poor mother enough anxiety for one 
day, we left her to gather her children to- 
gether again, 

In watching the ovenbird I have been 
surprised to find how irregular individuals 
are in their time of nesting. On June 11 
I found a family of full-grown young 
being fed in the branches of a maple tree. 
The same day I found a nest full of eggs. 
June 12 three of these eggs hatched, and I 
found a nest of young a quarter grown. 
June 13 I found the little family that I have 
just described well out of their nest. These 
could hardly have been first and second 
broods, as they were in all stages of de- 
velopment. This same difference I have 
since found in the nesting of robins, vireos, 
chipping birds, song sparrows, and others. 

DeKay speaks of the ovenbird as a shy, 
solitary bird, but I have found it anything 
but shy. In the spring it sings fearlessly 
wherever I meet it, and on June 29 one 
came within fifteen feet of me looking for 
worms for her young. She inspected me 
carefully when she caught sight of me, and 
then flew up on the sapling where the little 
bird was, fed it and flew off to an adjoining 
tree, where she scraped her bill in the most 
unconcerned manner. 

The young resemble their mother in gen- 
eral appearance, but their heads are lighter, 
and their backs are speckled as well as their 
breasts. 


SCARLET TANAGER, 


The scarlet tanager and the rose-breasted 
grosbeak are both exceptions to the general 
rule that brilliantly-plumaged birds have 
little song. No burning coal could have 
more intensity of color than the full-plum- 
aged male in summer. He literally dazzles 
one’s eyes, And still he has a loud song 
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resembling that of the grosbeak, although 
it is not so sweet. It isa harsh guttural 
kree-kree-eah in rhythm suggesting, as it has 
been aptly expressed, the swinging of a 
pendulum. His call is a loud chuck-ah, 
or, as Mr. Bicknell gives it, chip-chir. 

It may be an interesting example of the 
law of natural selection that during the 
nesting season the plumage of the female 
is the complemental color of that of the 
male —olive-green above, and greenish- 
yellow below. How could she ever live 
with such a fiery husband if her eyes did 
not find relief in her own coloring? Even 
then, it would seem that her eyes had to be 
accustomed by degrees, for in his youth 
her gay cavalier is relieved by green, yel- 
low and black, the colors he returns to 
every fall in his adult stage. The tanagers 
nest in trees, and lay four or five dark- 
speckled eggs. 


ROSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. 


The full-plumaged male grosbeak is a 
bird that you will recognize anywhere. He 
is almost as large as a robin. His head, 


THE TRADE IN 


E do not attach very much import- 

ance to figures, for we can judge 

for ourselves in the streets and shops of 
London, Paris, New York, and other large 
cities and towns, what must be the sacrifice 
of bird life; nevertheless we give a few 
items derived from various authentic sources, 
Between December, 1884, and April, 1885, 
there were sold in one London auction room 
6,228 birds of Paradise, 4,974 Impeyan 
pheasants, 770 argus (Monal), 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazil birds, 356,389 East Indian 
birds, besides kingfishers, parrots, bronze 
doves, fruit-eating pigeons, jays, rollers, 
regent bird, tanagers, creepers, chats, black 
partridges, golden orioles, pheasants, etc.; 
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neck and back are black; and a patch of 
exquisite rose or carmine stands out bril- 
liantly against the black of the throat to 
which it is joined, and the white of the 
breast in which it is set. When he flies he 
shows white blotches on his tail, and car- 
mine under his wings. ; 

His wife is as good a foil to him as the 
plain little purple finch is to her handsome 
husband. She looks decidedly like a spar- 
row, and has patches of saffron-yellow un- 
der her wings, where the male has carmine. 
They both have equally heavy finch bills. 
His is yellow, and he scrapes it on the side 
of a branch as a man would sharpen a knife 
on a whetstone—first on one side and then 
the other. 

The song of the grosbeak is loud, clear, 
and sweet, with a rhythm like the tanager'’s, 
but longer, and the rough edges rounded 
off. It has the oriole quality. His call is 
as characteristic as the chip-chir is of the 
tanager. It is a thin, unsteady 47ck, and 
generally prefaces his song.’ He is found 
in lower trees and more open ground than 
the tanager. 


BIRD SEARS: 


and various odds and ends such as ducks’ 
heads, toucans’ breasts, and sundry nests. 
“Wanted 1,000 dozen seagulls” (Adv., Cork 
Constitution). “Wanted 10,000 pairs jays’, 
stirlings’ and other wings.” From America 
we get the following: A Broadway dealer 
says, “We buy from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
small American birds every year. Native 
birds are very cheap.” Concerning terns 
Mr. Dutcher says, “3,000 were killed at 
Seaford, L. I., and 40,000 at Cape Cod in 
one season.” One taxidermist prepares 
30,000 skins for hats and bonnets every 
season, Maryland sent 50,000 birds, many 
being Baltimore orioles, to Paris for a 
single season; a New York taxidermist con- 
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tracts for 300 skins a day, for his trade 
with France; Ohio Valley, 5,000 skins. We 
might add pages of such facts. It is rather 
the fashion in England to say that these 
American figures are of no interest. But 
most of the birds are killed in America ina 
great measure for export to England, and 
thus the destruction of bird life is kept up 
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by English women. Existence to the Balti- 
more oriole and our robin redbreast is 
equally enjoyable, why cut it short? A 
bird-skin stuffed, wired, and supplied with 
eyes, lasts a few weeks and is then thrown 
aside as “out of fashion.” The excuse for 
taking a life is, indeed, mean and paltry.— 
Selborne Society Letters. 


CHARLEY S&S “woe DERFUL JOURNEY. 


* OT you at last;” exclaimed Charley, 

as he felt a vigorous pull at his line. 
The fish only jerked out a yard or two of 
line and then stopped. Charley was afraid 
it had got away when he began to reel up 
without feeling any strain, but the fish was 
only swimming toward the boat, and when 
Charley had reeled in short he saw the fish 
alongside and lifted it into the boat, when 
it let go and dropped quietly into the bot- 
tom. Charley examined the hook—the 
worm was all right, so he made another 
cast. 

He fished away so long without even get- 
ting a nibble that at last he got tired, and 
nearly lost all patience. Every now and 
then he lifted the hook to see if the bait 
was gone, but the worm was all right 

“You'll never catch a nice fish with that 
horrid little worm,” said a voice behind him. 

“Why, I caught you with it,” said Charley, 
looking around, somewhat surprised. 

“Me!” said the mermaid, for it was a 
mermaid sitting on the stern seat. ‘You 
don’t suppose I put that nasty dirty worm 
in my mouth, do you? I only took hold of 
the line and let you lift me in, because I 
was tired of the water so cold and damp, 
and wanted to come into the boat with you 
for company.” 

“Oh, well, I didn’t know,” said Charley, 
“but what else can we get for bait? I have 
nothing but earthworms.” 

“Fish would be better,” said she. 


“Ves, but I can’t get one,” said Charley. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said the mermaid. 
“You just help me off with my tail. I don’t 
want it any more now, and that will do to 
catch a big one.” 

She showed Charley how to lay hold of 
the tail, then she held on to the seat, and 


they tugged and tugged until the tail came 
off like a boot, and set free her pretty little 
Teeh 

Then she jumped down and helped Char- 
ley to bait the hook, and dropped it over- 
board and let it drift down with the current. 

After a while something came and took 
the bait, and the reel began to go round 
like mad. It was a long line, there must 
have been more than a mile of it. 

“Give him the butt,” said the mermaid, 
when the line was nearly all run out. “O, 
Charley, whatever you do give him the 
butt.” 


Charley's Wonderful Journey. 


Charley did as she told him, and the boat 
began to glide through the water like an 
arrow, 

“Oh, my, isn’t this fun,” said the mer- 
maid. “Just look at the banks how they 
are flying by, I am sure we must be going 
a hundred miles an hour,” 

Charley looked first at one bank and then 
at the other, but both banks were far away; 


and when he looked again he could see 
neither bank—they were far out at sea. 
“T think it must be a whale,” said Char- 
ley. 
“It’s very like a whale,” said the mermaid. 
By this time the fish was a mile ahead, 
going like mad, but Charley knew what he 
was about and gave him the butt all the 
time. 
The mermaid came and sat down by him, 
and how long they were flying over the sea 
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it was impossible to tell. 
by and by,” said she. 
‘“Now Charley,” cried she at last, “wind 
in as fast as you can, the whale has stopped 
for breath and the boat will soon be up to 
him. Now give me the rod while you throw 
a harpoon into him,” continued she as the 
boat came right up alongside of the whale. 
Charley did as he was told, and as he 


“He'll get tired 


threw the harpoon with all his might it 
went right into the whale, which started off 
again like lightning, 

When the whale got tired and let the 
boat come up close again Charley gave him 
another harpoon, and this he kept on doing 
until the whale refused to budge. “He is 
as dead as a barn door nail,”’ said the mer- 
maid. 

“Is a barn door nail deader than any other 
nail?’’ asked Charley, 
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“Ts this a moment for idle conundrums?” 
asked the mermaid, reproachfully. ‘We 
have a long way to goand a great deal to 
do yet, better wind in the line while I steer 
around him until we come to his jaws.” 

So Charley kept winding in the line, and 
the mermaid steered along the coast until 
they came to a great cavern in the bank. 

“Here we are,” said she. “We'll drop 
anchor here in the bottom of the cavern and 
take in cargo. The black is the whalebone 
and the white is the ivory, and we must try 
to get it all on board.” 

As soon as they had it all on board the 
mermaid set the sails and away they went. 

“Where shall we go next ?” said Charley. 

“Why, to the islands, of course,” said the 
mermaid. ‘What would be the good of 
the whalebone and the ivory unless we 
traded it away?” 

So they sailed away until they came to 
the first island, and the natives came down 
to the shore and traded a cargo of cocoa- 


nuts for the whalebone and ivory, and once, 


more the mermaid up sail and away. 

“Where next?” said Charley. 

“Oh, we'll go to another island and trade 
away the cocoanuts,” said she, “there’s al- 
ways something to be made by trade.” 

“Tf you're tired,” continued she, “lie 
down and go to sleep.’ 

Charley lay down and dreamily watched 
the mermaid standing in the stern and steer- 
ing the boat, which dashed along at a rapid 
rate over the waves. 

Then he began to nod, and was just fall- 
ing off to sleep when he was startled by 
hearing some one say “Git.” 

When he looked up it was not the mer- 
maid who was steering at all. It was Aunt 
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Maria. It wasn’t a boat either, but Aunt 
Maria’s rockaway, and there was Cousin 
Bob lying asleep on a bundle of rugs. 

Charley tried to wake him, but it was no 
good, Bob only rolled over and wouldn’t 
wake. 

“Where are we going, Aunt Maria?” 
asked Charley. 

“Why, we’re going home, of course,” said 
Aunt Maria. “Git. If this old horse wasn’t 
so lazy we would be there now. Better go 
to sleep again.” 

Charley fell asleep again, and when at 
last he awoke in the morning it was broad 
daylight, and this time he really was sur- 
prised—he was in his own chamber, and 
there was Bob lying asleep alongside of him. 

Charley shook him a bit to wake him, but 
Bob only rolled on his other side just as he 
did in the rockaway, but the next moment 
he opened his eyes, remembered where he 
was, sat up in bed and looking at Charley 
said, ‘‘ Hello.” 

“Hello,” replied Charley, “how did you 
come here? Didn’t you come home in the 
rockaway with me last night?” 

“Oh, what a story,” said Bob, “you wasn’t 
in the rockaway at all, you was asleep in 
bed when we came.”’ 

“That's bad grammar,” said Charley, 
“anyhow.” 

“T don’t care if. it is,” said Bob; “bad 
grammar isn’t so bad as telling lies.” 

“I’m not telling lies,” said Charley, “I 
am only telling what happened when I was 
asleep,” and he told Bob how he caught 
the mermaid. 

Bob only laughed, and when Charley told 
him how he baited with the mermaid s tail 
and caught-a whale, Bob said “ Git.” . 


You call them tnieves and pillagers, but know 
They are the winged warders of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 

And from your harvest keep a hundred harms. 


LONGFELLOW, Birds of Killingworth. . 


BIRDS AS MERTILIZERS. 


ROFESSOR BROWN, in his examina- 
tion before the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of Ontario (1881) on the profits of 
raising beef cattle for market, stated that 
the class of cattle he raised for market 
realized $88 at twenty-nine months old, the 
cost of food consumed at market prices 
being $147. At thirty-six months the beasts 
were worth $103, the costs being $184, 
showing an apparent loss of $59 at the 
lower, and of $81 at the greater age. The 
Professor nevertheless maintained that the 
value of the manure converted the apparent 
loss into a real gain. The cattle realize 
about sixty per cent. on costs of their food, 
and the manure is roughly estimated at an- 
other sixty per cent., showing a net profit of 
twenty per cent. 

But as a matter of fact, the manure is 
worth more than the cost of the food con- 
sumed in producing it. Locate two farm- 
ers, on moderately fertile farms, alike in 
condition, Let the one keep no stock and 
let the other keep his farm well stocked 
with cattle, which he allows to grow old and 
die from year to year without seeking any 
direct return from them. In a few years 
the first farmer's land will be exhausted and 
cease to yield any remunerative returns for 
his labor, while the second's will steadily in- 
crease in value, the extra crop due to the 
manure being always in excess of that con- 
sumed in producing it. 

Every living creature—every plant—re- 
turns more to the soil than it takes from it, 
and when it is considered that birds are 
making manure all the year round, that 
their manure is richer than that of cattle, 
that they require no care, that they dress 
the land themselves, and tax the farmer for 
less than ten per cent. of the food they con- 
sume, there is no escape from the conclu- 
sion that it is far more profitable to keep 
birds than cattle. Every bird yields a profit 
to the farmer; the one great trouble is that 
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there are not enough ot them, the other 
trouble is that the farmer’s eyes are closed 
to the facts. When it is a question of food 
consumed in the ripening grain fields, the 
birds are credited with enormous capacities 
of consumption, but when it becomes a 
question of the value of the manure re- 
turned to the land, the farmers are inclined 
to pooh-pooh the labors of the birds in this 
direction as of no consequence, never con- 
sidering that the measure of their voracity 
at harvest time, when they engage the 
farmer’s attention, is also the measure of 
their returns to the soil, and the true stan- 
dard by which to measure the value of their 
returns all the year round. It is profitable 
to keep stock and feed it all the year round 
for the sake of the manure; how much 
more so to keep birds which are fed by the 
farmer only about one month in the year, 
and which, during the remainder of the 
year, or as much of it as they remain with 
us, feed on the farmer’s enemies, weed 
seeds and insects, keeping both in check, 
and rendering them in their turn beneficial 
by converting their substance—all that they 
have taken from the soil and atmosphere— 
into organic food, which is easily assimilated 
by future crops. 

Life on earth began with those low types 
which were independent of pre-existent or- 
ganized food; that is, with plants or ani- 
mals or life types not easily assignable to 
either kingdom, which were capable of 
assimilating their substance directly from 
the unorganized elements—carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, with or without nitrogen. 
Man and the higher animals cannot draw 
subsistence from air and water, they must 
have food already organized, and it is only 
by the constant succession of life and death 
beginning with these lowest life types which 
are capable of assimilating their food from 
the elements direct, that the soil of the earth 
is fitted for the support of higher life types, 
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FIGHT BETWEEN SNAKE AND BIRD. 


THE following curious story is taken from a Cali- 
fornia newspaper. The bird mentioned is no doubt 
the small southwestern shrike, a variety of Collyio 
ludovicianus: 

“Edward Perry, of this city, while near Florence 
on Wednesday, witnessed a prolonged fight between 
a small butcher bird (about the size of a mocking- 
bird), and a spotted snake about three feet long. 
Mr. Perry came upon the combatants, how long 
after the fight began he did not know, but witnessed 
its conclusion at the end of an hour. The snake 
would coil up and strike at him, but without effect. 
Then the bird would dart at the reptile and strike it 
on some part of the body. Then the snake would 
raise its head several inches and keep its forked 
tongue in motion back and forth for a full minute, 
This was the bird’s opportunity, and he profited by 
striking the snake on the body. Twice the bird 
went to a small stream and took a drink, returning 
to the contest with renewed vigor. At last the snake 
grew weary, and a sudden dart by the bird at its 
head caused the loss of an eye. The snake then for 
the first time tried to get away and writhed in pain. 
Soon the bird saw another chance, and this time 
knocked out the other eye. When the bird discovered 
that his victory was complete it went away, when 
Mr. Perry went to the snake and saw that its eyes 
were out.” 


MEMBERSHIP RETURNS, 


THE total registered membership at close of June 
was 36,024, showing an increase of 3,354 members 
during the month from the following sources: 


eeu MOLCs owanes cities of ZIT3) ‘Kansas... b: vows oe cee 30 
Massachusetts........... gra; Nebraska. .ccsseeee Lavage 20 
Pennsylvania. ..5.5. 5.60. gaz “Vermont...5.0..cseneeneee 20 
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District of Columbia..... 20 New Hampshire........., 23 
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VITBUMIA biases echve's 1 Canada és us enema anne 
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3,354 


While most of the States display some relaxation 
of activity, as is to be expected at this season of the 
year, it is remarkable that during the month both 
New York and Massachusetts attain their greatest 


development, a result due entirely to the well-planned 
efforts of one local secretary in each State. 

The increase in Massachusetts is confined almost 
entirely to New Bedford, whose popular local secre- 
tary, Mr. Edmund Rodman, visited the schools and 
addressed the young people, in whom he excited an 
almost universal interest in the question of bird pro- 
tection. By this means too he succeeded in reach- 
ing the parents, many of whom were persuaded by 
their children to join the Society. 

In New York State there have been many workers 
operating with more or less success, but it is due en- 
tirely to the organized operations of the local secre- 
tary of South Brooklyn, Mrs. John Duer, that the 
Empire State held its lead. Like Mr. Rodman, Mrs. 
Duer too has been at work among the young people, 
and not contented with enlisting them has selected 
from among them a band of assistants, whom she 
has organized for efficient action, swelling the New 
York returns by several hundred. 

These results have a deep significance; they point 
unerringly to the conclusion that our young people 
are easily interested in the question of bird protection 
and easily brought into sympathy with the aims of 
the Audubon Society. ‘ What has been done in New 
Bedford and Brooklyn during the last month may be 
done anywhere and everywhere throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. We want only workers. 

C. F, AMERY, General Secretary. 


LOCAL BIRD NOMENCLATURE. 


A VALUED correspondent of the AUDUBON MaAGa- 
ZINE, who is engaged in the study of birds, desires 
to make some investigations as to the local names 
given to a number of our most common species. Our 
readers will remember that in the sketch of the 
golden-winged woodpecker or flicker, which we 
printed in our June number, a list of thirty-six Eng- 
lish names applied to this species in various sections 
of the country was given. Probably few birds have 
so many names as this, but almost all have several, 
and to Jearn what these are and record them is the 
purpose of our correspondent. 

It is hoped and requested that our readers will 
carefully peruse the list which we give below, and 
will take off the names of the birds which they re- 
cognize, and adding any other names by which these 
may be known to them, will severally send us their 
list, marking it at the top ‘‘Local Bird Nomencla- 
ture,” and sign it with the full name and address of 
the locality from which the list comes, giving town, 
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county and State. These lists will be duly forwarded 
to our correspondent for comparison and study, and 
full credit for all assistance will be given in the re- 
sults of the investigation, which will be published 


later, 


The following is the list of the common birds, 
whose local names are desired: 


Robin. 

Bluebird. 

Crow Blac«oird. 
Song Sparrow. 
Chipping Sparrow. 
Field Sparrow. 
Fox Sparrow. 
Swamp Sparrow. 


White-throated Sparrow. 


Tree Sparrow. 


White-crowned Sparrow. 


Savannah Sparrow. 
Pheebe. 
Least Flycatcher, 


Great-crested Flycatcher. 


Wood Pewee. 
Meadowlark. 
Chickadee. 
Butcherbird. 
Bluejay. 
Chimney Swift. 
Oriole. 

Catbird. 
Cuckoo. 
Chewink. 

Barn Swallow, 
Eave Swallow. 
Bank Swallow. 
Kinglet. 

Wood Thrush. 
Wilson’s Thrush. 
Hermit Thrush. 
Ovenbird. 
Thrasher. 
Cowbird. 
Kingbird. 
Bobolink. 
Searlet Tanager. 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


Pine Bullfinch. 

Purple Finch. 
Goldfinch. 
Red-winged Blackbird. 


Red-headed Woodpecker. 

Yellow - bellied | Wood- 
pecker, 

Hairy Woodpecker. 

Downy Woodpecker. 

Nuthatch, 

Indigo Bird. 

Red-eyed Vireo. 

White-eyed Wireo, 

Warbling Vireo. 

Yellow-bellied Vireo. 

Yellow-throated Vireo, 

Maryland Yellowthroat. 

Redstart. 

Mourning Warbler. 

Blackburnian Warbler. 

Yellow-rumped Warbler. 

Yellow redpoll Warbler. 

Black-throated blue War- 
bler. 

Blue yellow-backed War- 
bler. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Black-throated Green 
Warbler 

Brown Creeper. 

Black and white Creeper. 

Summer Yellowbird, 

Junco. 

Crow. 

Crossbill. 

Purple Martin. 

Hummingbird. 

Waxwing. 

Partridge. 

Woodcock. 

Horned Lark. 

Orchard Oriole. 

Marsh Hawk. 

Goshawk. 

Pigeon Hawk. 

Snow Bunting. 

Whippoorwill. 


! 


SINCE our article on hawks and owls appeared 


in the April MAGAzINE, Pennsylvania has decided 
not to prove an instructive example for the rest of 
the Union to profit by, and has repealed the law 
offering bounties for the destruction of rapacious 
birds. Happily there is no lack of the spirit of 
ignorant self-sacrifice, and New Jersey is paying 
such bounties for the destruction of its hawks and 
crows, that a poor farmer might make a very good 
living at shooting them while they last. After they 
have been annihilated a year or two'the results 
promise to be very instructive. 


>. 
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THE EDITOR’S TALK. 


A CORRESPONDENT from Hare's Valley, Pa., wants 
to know how our Northern birds spend their winter 
in the South; if they sing and fly about, make nests 
and rear their young, and generally demean them- 
selves as they do with us. 

Well, no; not exactly. When the birds come, 
North in the spring they are full of life and hope 
and love, which in the males finds expression in song, 
Males and females work together to one common 
end, and happy in each other's love and devotion, 
their heart full of gladness and their heads full of 
dreamy anticipations, their lives are glorified. Then 
come the cares of raising a family, the wearing pro- 
cess of sitting, the necessity of providing food fof 
their young, which, wearisome at the outset, taxes 
their powers more and more every day, until what; 
with the excessive strain upon their physical powers, 
and the wearing anxiety caused by impending dan- 
ger to their young, they become so thoroughly worn 
out that the glory is gone out of their lives, the well- 
spring of their affections dried up; they care no more 
for their wearisome young ones which show no return 
of affection, no appreciation of the sacrifices made 
for them. They endure rather than long for each 
other's presence, and in this exhausted condition 
they go off South. They have no more ideal views 
of life, they want only food and rest to recuperate. 
Here their lives are more or less harassed by men 
and other foes, which make great gaps in their ranks, 
but those which escape gradually get into good con- 
dition, and as they once more wing their Way north- 
ward their whole frames tremble with the exquisite 
joys of love and hope. The young birds see life 
through a glorified atmosphere, and the old forget 
their experiences and renew their youth. 


One of the Albany papers publishes a story of a 
young swallow which having broken its leg had it 
bandaged with horsehair by the parent birds. I 
would believe the story if possible, but am disposed 
to the general view that a swallow sufficienty intelli- 
gent to think of bandaging a broken leg, would 
never overlook the obvious necessity of splitting a 
straw and making a pair of splints before he bound 
it with horsehair, Without for a moment imputing 
bad faith to the originator of the story, I think it 
much more probable that the nestling broke its leg by 
entangling it in the horsehair, 


WE are very much disappointed that the Audubon 
badge is not yet ready for delivery. The prepara- 
tion of a die is a work of unusual difficulty, and apt 
to be attended with numerous delays, but we still 
hope to have the medals ready in the first week of 
August. 
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THE AUDUBON SOCIETY FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF BIRDS. 


HE AUDUBON SOCIETY was founded in New York 
city in February, 1886. Its purpose is the protection of 
American birds, not used for food, from destruction for mer- 
cantile purposes. The magnitude of the evil with which the 
Society will cope, and the imperative need of the work which 
it proposes to accomplish, are outlined in the following state- 

ment concerning 

THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS. 

Within the last few years, the destruction of our birds has 
increased at a rate which is alarming. This destruction now 
takes place on such a large scale as to seriously threaten the 
existence of a number of our most useful species. It is carried 
on chiefly by men and boys who sell the skins or plumage to 
be used for ornamenta purposes—principally for the trimming 
of women’s hats, bonnets and clothing. These men kill every- 
thing that wears feathers.. The birds of the woods, the birds 
of the field, the birds of the marsh and those of the sea are 
alike slain, at all times and at all seasons. It matters not if 
the bird be a useful'one which devours the hurtful insects 
which destroy the farmer's crops, or a bright-plumaged song- 
ster whose advent has been welcomed in spring, and which has 
reared its brood in the door yard during the summer, or a 
swift-winged sea swallow whose flight along the shore has often 
with unerring certainty led the fisherman to his finny prey— 
whatever it be, it must be sacrificed to the bird butcher’s lust 
for slaughter and for gain. Besides the actual destruction of 
the birds, their numbers are still further diminished by the 
practice of robbing their nests in the breeding season, 

Although it is impossible to get at the number of birds killed 
each year, some figures have been published which give an 
idea Of what the slaughter must be. We know that a single 
local taxidermist handles 30,000 bird skins in one year; that a 
single collector brought back from a three months trip II,000 
skins; that from one small district on Long Island about 70,000 
birds were brought to New York in four months time. In New 
York one firm had on hand February 1, 1886, 200,000 skins. 
The supply is not limited by domestic consumption. Ameri- 
can bird skins are sent abroad. The great European markets 
draw their supplies from all over the world. In London there 
were sold in tise months from one auction room, 404,464 West 
Indian and Brazilian bird skins, and 56,389 East Indian birds. 
In Paris 100,000 African birds have ae sold by one dealer in 
one year. One New York firm recently had a contract. to 
supply 40,000 skins of American birds to one Paris firm. These 
figures tell their own story—but it is a story which might be 
known even without them; we may read it plainly enough in 
the silent hedges, once vocal with the morning songs of birds 
and in the deserted fields where once bright plumage flashed 
in the sunlight. 

BIRDS, INSECTS AND CROPS, 

The food of our small birds consists very largely of the 
insects which feed on the plants grown by the farmer. These 
insects analtiply with such eye: rapidity that a single 

air may in the course of one season be the progenitors of six 
Billions of their kind. All through the season at which this 
insect life is most active, the birds are constantly at work 
destroying for their young and for themselves, tens of thou- 
sands of hurtful creatures, which, but for them, would swarm 
upon the farmer's crops and lessen the results of his labors, 

A painstaking and ardent naturalist not very long ago 
watched the nest of a pair of martins for sixteen hours, fom 4 
A. M. till 8 P. M., just to see how many visits the parent birds 
made to their young. He found that in that time 312 visits to 
the four young were made, 119 by the male and 193 by the 
female. If we suppose only six insects to have been rought 
at each visit, this pair of birds would have destroyed, for their 
young alone, in this one summer’s day, not far from 2,000 
insects. ‘The important relations which our birds bear to the 
agricultural interests and so to the general welfare, are recog- 
nized by the governments of all our States. Laws exist for 
their protection, but these laws are rendered inoperative by 
the lack of an intelligent public sentiment to support them. 
They are nowhere enforced. It is for the interest of every 
one that such a public sentiment should be created, 

It is time that this destruction were stopped. 

PURPOSE OF THE AUDUBON SOCIETY. 

To secure the protection of our birds by awakening a better 
sentiment, the Audubon Society, named after the greatest of 
American ornithologists, has been founded, The objects 
sought to be accomplished by this Society are to prevent as far 
as possible — 

(x) The killing of any wild bird not used for food. 
bite The taking or destroying of the eggs or nests of any wild 

irds, 

(3) The Grohe, of the feathers of wild birds, Ostrich 
feathers, whether from wild or tame birds, and those of domes- 
tic fowls, are specially exempted, 

The Audubon Society aims especially to preserve those 


birds which are now practically without protection. Our 
game birds are already protected by law, and in large measure 
by public sentiment, and their care may be left to the sports- 
man, The great aim of the Society is the protection of 
American non-game birds, The English sparrow is not 
included in our lists, 

PLAN OF THE WORK. ; 

Obviously the Scciety cannot supply any machinery of com- 
pulsion to lead individuals and communities to a higher 
regard for bird life and to efforts for its protection. Nor are 
compulsory measures thought necessary. The wrong is toler- 
ated now only because of thoughtlessness and indifference. 
The birds are killed for millinery purposes. So long as fashion 
demands bird feathers, the birds will be slaughtered. The 
remedy is to be found in the awakening of a healthy pub- 
lic sentiment on the subject. If this enormous destruction of 
birds can once be put in its true light before the eyes of men 
and women and young folks, if interest be aroused and senti- 
ment created, the great wrong must cease. To so present the 
case to the people as to awaken this corrective sentim<nt is the 
special work contemplated by the Audubon Society. The 
methods adopted are very simple. Pledges are furnished, sub- 
scription to which constitutes membership, and certificates 
are issued to members, 

TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The signing of any of the pledges will qualify one for mem- 
bership in the Society. It is earnestly desired that each mem- 
ber may sign all three of the pledges. Beyond the promise 
contained in the pledge no obligation nor responsibility is in- 
curred, There are no fees, nor dues, nor any expenses of any 
kind, There are no conditions as to age. he boys and girls 
are invited to take part in the work, for they can often do 
more than others to practically protect the nesting birds. All 
who are interested in the subject are invited to become mem- 
bers, and to urge their friends to join the Society. If each 
man, woman or child who reads this circular will exert his or 
her influence, it will not take long to enlist in the good work a 
great number of people actively concerned in the protection of 
our birds. It is desired that members may be enrolled in every 
town and village throughout the land, so that by the moral 
weight of its influence this Society may check the slaughter of 
our beautiful songsters. The beneficent influence of the 
Audubon Society should be exerted in every remotest by-way 
where the songs of birds fill the air, and in every crowded city 
=e the plumes of slain songsters are worn as an article of 

ress. 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

As there are a very great number of people in full sympathy 
with the Audubon movement, and ready to lend it their moral 
support, but who refrain from joining the Society simply be- 
cause they find it distasteful to sign a pledge, it has been 
determined to form a class of Associate Members. Any one 
expressing his or her sympathy with the objects of the Audu- 
bon Society and submitting a written request for membership 
to any local secretary, will He enrolled on the list of Associate 
Members. All such applications for membership received by 
local secretaries of the Society should be forwarded to the 
General Secretary for registration. 

LOCAL SECRETARIES, 

The Society has local secretaries in cities, towns and villages. 
The local secretary will furnish this circular of information 
and pledge forms; will receive the signed pledges, keep a list 
of the members, forward a duplicate list with the pledges for 
enrollment and file at the Society's office; and will receive in 
return certificates of membership, to be filled out and signed 
by the local secretary and given to the members. No certi- 
ficate of membership will be issued to any person except upon 
the receipt of a signed pledge at the office of the Society. 
Where no local secreta fists yet been appointed, individual 
Sppueatts for membership may address the Society at its 
office, No. 40 Park Row, New York. 

If there is no local secretary in your town, you are invited 
to act as such yourself, or to hand this to some other person 
who will accept the office. Upon application we will supply 
copies of this circular and pledge forms. 

THE AUDUBON SOCIETY CERTIFICATE, 

The Society furnishes to each member a handsome certificate 
of membership, This bears a portrait of the great naturalist, 
John James Audubon, after whom the Society very appro- 
priately takes its name. 

The office of the Society is at 40 Park Row, New York city. 
All communications should be addressed 


THE AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 
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Apparatus and Supplies 


Sole proprietors of the Patent Detec- 
tive, Fairy, Novel and Bicycle 
{4 Cameras, and the Celebrated Stan- 
Aley Dry Plates. 
_-\i Amateur Outfits in t variety 
gee (TOM $9.00 upwards. Send for catalogue 
= or call and examine, 

8" More than Forty Years Estab- 
lished in this line of business. 


FOUR FIRST PREMIUM MEDALS AWARDED 


ESTAS LEDS ISSN SI mG Pt HELD) ESSAI SENDA 


CESSES NEVODENI San ELSES) 


—=— 


Mie 


AT EXHIBITIONS. 
HUSBA N D . More agreeable to the taste and 
smaller dose than other Magnesia. For 


sale at Druggists and Country Stores, 
in bottles only, with U. S. Govern- 


CALCINED , . 
MAGNESIA, [tee 
And by T. J. HUSBAND, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Universal Fashion Co.’s 


Cut Paper PATTERNS, for Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments, are acknowledged to be the best in existence. Correct 
styles and perfect fit. Ladies, send for a Catalogue of 
UNIVERSAL PATTERNS free to any address, or 15 cents 
for the ALBUM OF FASHIONS, a handsome folio book 
with over 1,000 illustrations and descriptions, 


UNIVERSAL FASHION COMPANY, 
40 East 12th st,, New York. 


A. J. Cammeyer, 


165, 167 & 169 SIXTH AVE., 
Cor. 12TH STREET, New York Ciry. 


Achilles, the greatest warrior of the elder world, could only 
receive his death wound in his heel. Many men and women 
have died since his day by receiving their death blow also 
upon the foot, discovering all too late that this was a vital 
part of the body. Wet feet, cold feet, hot and perspiring feet, 
are as dangerous to health and life as the wound that slew 
Achilles. Be wise in time and cover your feet properly, and 
protect them from the rapid and extreme changes of our 
climate. 

I have every sort and variety of Shoes for Men, Women and 
children, thus providing the amplest care, comfort, protection 
and safeguards for the feet in every necessity and emergency. 


Ladies’ Hand-Sewed 
Welt Button Boots, 


$3.00 


Per Pair. 


Ladies’ Kid-Top 
Sewed Welt Button Boots 


Straight Patent Leather Tip, Hand- 


Ride thie tet aee yaieN tosis Gy awic 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat Button Boots.. 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Curacoa Kid Button Boots... 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt, Straight Goat, Foxed Kid- 
lop, Waukenphast Button Boots.....\............. 3.00 
Ladies’ Hand-Sewed Welt Calf, Foxed Kid-Top, Wau- 
kenphast Button, Boots.............. 0.00000 ec ceee 3.00 


These Shoes are especially designed to take the place of the 
highest grade custom work of the finest material and finish, 
and the best workmanship that can be produced. I do not 
hesitate to warrant them equal to any custom made that are 
sold from $6 to $7 per pair, and at almost half the price. They 
are made in every variety, shape and form, and it makes no 
difference what the preference may be, I can guarantee a per- 
fect fit and satisfaction in every instance. 


CANVAS SEIZOES. 

My stock of Canvas Shoes of every description for Ladies, 
Misses and Children is now complete, such as Lawn Tennis, 
Bicycle, Yachting, and for all outdoor sporting purposes, at 
astonishingly low prices. 

I have tireless shoes for walkers, wing like slippers for dan- 
cers, dressy shoes for promenaders, low shoes for the comfort- 
loving ; in fact every kind of foot covering for Men, Women 
and Children, and at prices much lcwer than the same quality 
and make of goods are sold for elsewhere. 

People out of town should send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is mailed free on application. 


A. J. CAMMEYER, 


Sixth Avenue & Twelfth Street. 
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THE SCHG@OL OF HOME: 


Let the school of home be a good one. 
Let the reading at home be such as to 
quicken the mind for better reading still; 
for the school at home is progressive. 


The baby is to be read to. What shall 
mother and sister and father and brother 
read to the baby? 

BaByLAND. Babyland rhymes and jingles; 
great big letters and little thoughts and 
words out of BABYLAND. Pictures so easy 
to understand that baby quickly learns the 
meaning of light and shade, of distance, 
of tree, of cloud. The grass is green; the 
sky is blue; the flowers—are they red or 
yellow? That depends on mother’s house- 
plants. Baby sees in the picture what she 
sees in the home and out of the window. 

BaBYLAND, mother’s monthly picture- 
and-jingle primer for baby’s diversion, and 
baby’s mother-help. 

Babies are near enough alike. 
LAND fits them all; 50 cents a year. 
to D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


One Bapy- 
Send 


What, when baby begins to read for her- 
self? Why Herself and not himself? Turn 
about is fair play—If man means man and 
woman too, why shouldn’t little girls in- 
clude the boys? 

Our LirtL—E Men AND WoMEN is an- 
other monthly made to go on with. Basy- 
LAND forms the reading habit. Think of a 
baby with the reading habit! After a little 
she picks up the letters and wants to know 
what they mean. The jingles are jingles 
still; but the tales that lie below the jingles 
begin to ask questions. 

What do Jack and Jill go up the hill 
after water for? Isn’t the water down hill ? 
Baby is outgrowing BABYLAND. 

Our LittL—E Men anp Women comes 
next. No more nonsense. There is fun 
enough in sense. The world is full of in- 
teresting things; and, if they come to a 
growing child not in discouraging tangles 


but an easy one at a time, there is fun 
enough in getting hold of them. That is 
the way to grow. Our LirTLE Men AND 
WomEN helps such growth asthat. Begin- 
nings of things made easy by words and 
pictures; not too easy. The reading habit 
has got to another stage. 

You may send a dollar to D. Lothrop 
Company, Boston, for such a school as that 
for one year. 


Then comes THE PAnsy with stories of 
child-life, tales of travel at home and 
abroad, adventure, history, old and new 
religion at home and over the seas, and 
roundabout tales on the International Sun- 
day School Lesson. 

Pansy the editor; Tur Pansy the maga- 
zine. There are thousands and thousands 
of children and children of larger growth 
all over the country who know about Pansy 
the writer, and Tur Pansy the magazine. 
There are thousands and thousands more 
who will be glad to know. 

Send to D. Lothrop Company, Boston, a 
dollar a year for THE Pansy. 


The reading habit is now pretty well es- 
tablished; not only the reading habit, but 
liking for useful reading; and useful read- 
ing leads to learning. 

Now comes WipE Awake, vigorous, 
hearty, not to say heavy. No, it isn’t 
heavy, though full as it can be of practical 
help along the road to sober manhood and 
womanhood. Full as it can be? There is 
néed of play as well as of work; and Wrpr 
AWAKE has its mixture of work and rest 
and play. The work is all toward self-im- 
provement; so is the rest; and so is the play. 

Send D. Lothrop Company, Boston, $2.40 
a year for WipE Awake. 


Specimen copies of all the Lothrop mag- 
azines for fifteen cents; any one for five— 
in postage stamps. 
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issued in America, The text occupies 325 pages, illustrated By Dame Juiana Berners. An elegant reprint of a 

with many engravings, and besides there are 7o full-page quaint old book written in the Fifteenth century. rice $1.00. 
. plates. Price $7.00. 
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Our New Alaska. By “\NessmuK.”” In ‘Woodcraft’? Nessmuk imparts the 
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For all who take an interest in Outdoor Recreation and Study. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
full of the lore of woods and waters, sketches of travel and adventure with rod and gun, 
stories of camp and woodland shanty life, natural history papers on game and song 
birds, studies of wild animals and their ways, camp-fire yarns, instructive papers, and roughly told 
experiences of backwoods hunters; with innumerable practical hints, helps and wrinkles of its own. 
“ DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE A TASTE 
For NATURAL HISTORY? Read the Forest and Stream. 
For OUT-DOOR, LIFE? Read the Forest and Stream. 
For CAMPING ? ' Read the Forest and Stream. 
For ANGLING ? Read the Forest and Stream. 
For SHOOTING? Read the Forest and Stream. 
For YACHTING? Read the Forest and Stream. 
For CANOEING ? . Read the Forest and Stream. 
TERMS: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for 6 months. Single numbers (of newsdealers or mailed) 10 cents. 
Mention this magazine. Address 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., New York City. 
Sport with Gun and Rod. ' The Forest Waters the Farm; 
This superb volume contains a vast amount of matter of the Or, THE VALUE OF WoopLanps as REservorrs, By ANTO- 
highest interest to sportsmen. Almost all kinds of American NIN Rousse; translated by Rev. S. W. Powett. A famous 
game are treated in its pages, and it is profusely illustrated ¢ book on forestry. Every farmer ought to have it, for the 
886 pp. Three styles are published: Embossed leather, $15; questions so intelligently discussed in it are of agricultural im- 
niga $10; cloth, on cheaper paper, $5. portance; 1og pp. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Antelope and Deer of America. Canoe and Boat Building 
By Hon. J.D. Caton, LL.D. This volume tells of the For Amatrurs. By W. P. StepHens. A manual of boat 
haunts and habits of our pureloye and deer, where to find }nildin by the canoeing editor of Forest and Stream. Be- 
them, how to hunt them, of their life in the woods and under cies * a 189 pages of descriptive text, there are 29 plates, 
domestication. Price $2.50. working drawings, which enable even the novice to build his 
Forest and Stream Fables. : own canoe and build it well. Price $1.50. e 
By “‘AwAusoose,”’ A series of seven fables in prose and to Hunting Trips of a Ranchman. 
every one a picture. All of them have pith and point, xocts. By Txropore Roosevett, A book of hunting adventure 
The Canoe Aurora. in Dakota and Montana. Price $3.50. 
By Dr. C. A. Nene. The well-told story of the author’s Training vs. Breaking. 
Mea? One x84, from an Adirondack Jake to thevGulf of By S. T. Hammonn, kennel editor of Forest and Stream. % 
; ae Nearly forty years experience in training and handling dogs ; 
Canoe Handlin has taught the author that these intelligent animals are more 
By C. Bowyer Take (“Dot”’ By the first of livin Cay controlled by ited than by “Price $ There isa 
American canoeists, In this book he tells all about how to sat Chapter ont training Depend situa oes. Sage e. mek 
and handle a canoe, and how to care for it, either when in use Canoe and Camp Cookery. 
Span OE vite Erne Reet By “Suuaca” A Tiere bee receipts and hints for 
Small Yachts. | " the camp cook, by a practical man who has tried them, In- 
Tue Dustcn anv Construction, by C.P. Kunnarpt, _“’SPensable to the camper. Price $1.00. ; 


This sumptuous quarto volume covers the whole range of 
yacht designing and care, and is the only work of the kin yet Fyshhe and Fysshynge. 


By Cuas. Hattock. In this handsome illustrated volume, knowledge of the woods that he has been fifty years in acquir- 
Mr. Hallock gives the result of his travels in our northernmost ing. No man, however much he has camped out, can read 
possessions, Price $1.50, this book without learning something, Price $1.00, 


Cay Send for free catalogue of Forest and Stream books. bd ’ 
Address Fornst anp Stream Puntisutne Co., 40 Patk Row, New York. _ 


C. L., SCHEMBER, 96 NASSAU ST,, NEW YORK.—‘ FOREST AND STREAM” PRESS, f -: | 
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